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British  industries 
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Handicapped  by 


{Extracts  from  Special  Article  on  “ I'lic  Far  Eastern  Oncstionf  -4 

in  Thk  riMEs,  Novcinher  20th,  1B95.)  ^ 


One  does  not  require  to  believe  in  Bimetallism  in 
order  to  recognise  the  enormous  advantages  which 
the  manufacturers  in  a silver  country  enjoy  in  com- 
peting with  gold  countries.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  as  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned,  has  remained 
absolutely  unaffected  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  and 
the  workman  is  therefore  quite  content  to  receive  the  same 
wages  as  he  did  formerly,  for  their  purchasing  power,  as  far 
as  lie  is  concerned,  is  still  the  same.  But  while  the  wages 
bill  of  the  employer  in  China  or  Japan  has  remained  actually 
die  same,  it  stands,  in  relation  to  that  of  his  Western 

competitor,  at  only  half  the  figure  to  which  it  formerly 

amounted  now  that  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  has  fallen 
from  one-fifth  to  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  i.c.,  from  4s. 

to  little  more  than  2s.  gold.  Thus,  where,  for  example, 

for  the  production  of  similar  goods  to  the  value  of,  say,  ,^100, 
the  cost  of  labour  was,  and  still  is,  ^20  in  England  and  .S50 
in  China  or  Japan,  the  real  cost  in  China  or  Japan  is  no 
longer,  as  it  was  formerly,  jfio  in  sterling  currency  as 
against  ^’20  in  England,  but  only  about  ^^5.  And  the  same 
applies  to  any  raw  material  required  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacture  which  both  the  gold  and  silver  country  equally 
produce,  d'lie  silver  price  of  Cardiff  coa>,  notwithstanding 
the  fall  of  its  gold  price,  has  increased  from  iSio  to  S15-16 
silver  per  ton,  while,  with  the  excellent  plant  laid  down  in 
Japan  to  work  the  native  mines  and  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways to  convey  their  output  to  the  chief  industrial  centres, 
the  price  of  Japanese  coal  has  fallen  to  silver  per  ton,  or 
for  the  purposes  of  competition  with  gold  countries  to  little 
more  than  6s.  gold  per  ton.  The  depreciation  of  silver 
might,  in  fact,  be  said  to  operate  as  a system  of 
protection  in  favour  of  the  industries  of  silver  countries 
as  against  those  of  gold  countries. 

Should  China  ever  be  opened  up  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  Japan  is  already  opened  up,  the  foreign  trade  of 
China,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  trade  of  Japan  and  of  the 
relative  population  of  the  two  countries,  might  be  estimated 
at  p{^2oo,ooo,ooo  per  annum. 

And  why  should  not  that  estimate  be  realized  ? China 
is  endowed  far  beyond  Japan  with  the  natural  resources 


which  favour  the  growtii  of  national  wealth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  native  industries.  She  grows  her  own  cotton  whilst 
Japan  has  to  import  it ; she  grows  silk  of  a better  quality  and 
might  increase  its  production  to  almost  any  extent  j the  same 
may  be  said  of  her  teas;  she  is  beginning  to  export  wool,  in 
spite  of  the  well-nigh  prohibitive  cost  of  transport  over  im- 
jjossible  roads  from  the  frontiers  of  Mongolia  to  the  coast  ; the 
cultivation  of  susar  and  tobacco  is  capable  of  enormous 
development  and  improvement ; in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any 
valuable  crop  which  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  one  oi 
other  region  of  her  vast  and  fertile  soil,  nor  is  there  apparently 
a single  mineral  or  precious  metal  which  does  not  lie  buried 
under  its  surface,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  and  immense  coal- 
lields  of  a quality  unrivalled  perhaps  out  of  Great  Britain. 


The  trading  classes  of  China  compare  by  no  means 
unfavourably,  both  tor  integrity  and,  within  certain  limits, 
for  enterprise,  with  those  ot  Japan,  1 he  people  of  China 
are  as  hardworking  and  industrious  as  the  people  of  Japan, 
and  make  in  almost  every  respect  equally  good  workmen, 
given  equally  favourable  conditions.  The  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  mills  at  Shanghai  told  me  that  in 
regard  to  mechanical  skill  the  native  hands, ^ whethei  men, 
women,  or  children,  can  stand  comparison  with  the  English 
hands  in  an}'  Lancashire  mill  ; they  are  more  quickly  trained 
and  far  more  easily  managed  ; they  have  not  so  much  musculai 
strength,  and  cannot  perhaps  do  so  much  work  in  the 
same  time,  but  they  make  up  for  it  by  their  readiness  to  work 
lono'er  hours.  A similar  statement  was  made  to  me  in  a 

Chinese  filature.  . . i i j 

As  for  the  actual  supply  of  human  labour,  it  ma}A  be  looked 

upon  in  China  as  practically  inexhaustible.  No  sight  can  be 
more  instructive  in  this  respect  than  one  which  ma\  be 
witnessed  every  day,  not  in  a remote  city  wheie  labour 
is  a drug  in  the  market,  but  in  the  busiest  centre  of  aciivit} 
in  the  whole  country — viz.,  at  Shanghai.  Some  of  the  local 
traffic  on  its  waterways  is  carried  on  by  stern-wheelers,  wheie 
the  motive  power  is  supplied  by  human  laboui,  steam 
pre.ssure  being  replaced  by  the  measured  tramp  of  coolies, 
who  tread  the  wheel  in  relays  ot  36  at  a time.  Laboiii  is,  01 
course,  as  cheap  as  it  is  plentiiul,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
cheap  for  a much  longer  period  in  China  than  in  Japan,  where 
the  general  standard  of  living  is  already  beginning  to  lise,  and 
where  there  are  already  indications  ol  those  labour  troubles 
with  which  Western  countries  have  long  been  disa.strously 
familiar.  In  China,  as  in  Japan,  the  normal  cheap- 
ness of  labour  has  of  late  been  further  accentuated  in 
relation  to  European  labour  by  the  depreciation  of 

silver. 


